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f ul limited organization were to coerce its members
or other persons to perform certain acts, it would be
usurping the sphere of government, and if this were
acquiesced in it would become, in so far, the govern-
ment. Such was the case when the Church of Rome
assumed such powers.

If a small number of individuals may think and
act for a common purpose, a larger number may, and
there is no necessary limit until the totality of a
people is embraced in the number. If such a uni-
versal organization has for its sole object the good
of its members in general, it thereby virtually becomes
the government. To justify this title, however, and
accomplish its purpose it must assume full power,
and this single act deprives it of the character of a
purely voluntary association. No government can
be such, although, so long as the right of voluntary
expatriation exists, as it almost always has done, it
is virtually a voluntary association.

Now there is a sense in which the very existence
of government implies a consensus of intelligent
purpose. Mr. Spencer, the severest critic of the
acts of government that we have ever had, admits
that all governments roughly represent the general
sentiment and will of the people, and cites the fail-
ure of the commonwealth under Cromwell as an
illustration.1 He also admits that intelligence con-

1 Westminster Review, Vol. LXXIII. (new series, Vol. XVII.),
January 1,1860, p. 93. Essays, Scientific, Political, and Specu-
lative, New York, 1891, p. 268.